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[For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO AN INFANT, 


Sleeping on its Mother's bosom. 
BY JAMES MHENRY. 


Enjoy, fair innocence! thy sweet repose, 
On that soft pillow nature for thee made; 
A mother’s arms thy tender frame enclose, 
A mother’s vows are for thy safety paid. 


Calm may’st thou rest imparadised in charms, 
The bist Heaven of beauty’s fond embrace, 


No guilt or guile thy placid soul alarms, 
But sweet content smiles in thy cherub face. 


Angels might envy thy Elysian bed, 

Where thrilling joys and blooming loves convene; 
While guardian virtues hover round thy head, 

‘T’o soothe thy slumbers to a sweet serene! 


Enjoy, while in thy power, thy stainless bliss, 

For ah! *twill last not—soon the charm will break;— 
Yes; thou, sweet nursling, in a world like this, 

‘To pain and sorrow shalt too soon awake. 


Oh! that thou could’st forever, as thou’rt now, 
Pe sinless, griefless, without care or pain; 

Or that, in mercy, Heaven would thee allow, 
From thy sweet slumber ne’er to wake again! 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE SISTERS. 


“Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclin’d.” 
SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY A LADY. 

During the autumn of 18— I visited Philadeiphia, 
and passed a few wecks in that agreeable and pros- 
perous city. I was standing one morning in the 
drawing-room of my hotel, contemplating, in my non- 
chalant manner, the various groups parading the 
streets, when my attention was suddenly arrested 
by the arrival of the stage; and feeling at that mo- 
ment in a speculative mood, I inquisitively eyed the 
passengers, as they dsscended from the crowded ve- 
hiecle: 1 saw none, however, worthy of much remark, 
except a tall elderly gentleman, with a thin bilious 
courtenance, and such an air of hurry and hypo, that 
I should indubitably have set him down as a very 
rich, or a very Wretched man, had not my eyes been 
instantly diverted from his Quixotic figure, and rivet- 
ed on two young iadies whom he assisted from the 
rtage; and, as they entered the drawing-room togeth- 
er, | soon Jearned from the conversation they were 
his daughters. 

* What a fortunate father!” thought I, as I gazed 
on the rounded forms ané fair faces of those sweet | 
heings who were looking to hiin for protection, and 
no doubt returning his paternal indulgence with the 
most dutiful affection!—They were both beautiful, 
yet the style of their beauty was entirely different. 
The one who, I judged from her manner, was the el- 


— 


jemotion; and how much interest the blush imparts 


called dazzling, and those bright blue eyes, that po- 
ets always designate as heavenly. Yet, there was 
something, though I could then searcely define what, 
that marred her charms. A kind of confidence and im- 
patience in her voice, and arrogance and vanity in 
her deportment.—I did not like to indulge in such 
reflections while gazing on one of nature’s most fin- 
ished works; and therefore turned towards the reti- 
ring form of the other sister. No description has 
been oftener attempted than that of a lovely and 
amiable woman; but description never yet conveyed 
an adequate idea of the excellence it would portray. 
It is not a bright eye, or fair skin, or dimpled cheek, 
or graceful air, that men most admire. It is that 
indescribable charm of purity, benignity and sinceri- 
ty, which is as it were, breathed over her blushing 
countenance, and embodied forth in her delicate 
form, that appeals directly to the heart; whispering to 
her admirer, that there is the being on whose fideli- 
ty he may securely rely; to whose tenderness he may 
always appeal: one who will Jove him through life, 
and weep over him in death, and forever be, to his 
wild spirit, like the rainbow to the dark cloud—the 
harbinger of peace. | 
And such were the feelings I should eonfidently 
have indulged, had I been the accepted lover of that 
innocent-locking maiden. There was, in her dark 
hazle eyes, that deep sensibility which forms the 


| little penchant for the muses, he was finally persua- 
to relinquish his wishes for a collewiate ediea- 
‘tion, and the bustle of professional business, and re- 
himself to the more secure employment 
ing his own acres, and calculating the income of his 
broad Jands. But this accomplishment of the plans 
of his plodding parents was not entirely to be aseri- 
bed either to their arguments, or his condescension. 
|The young heir, though scarcely turned of Mineteen, 
was, or imagined himself to be, violently in love; and 
the object of his passion not having those requisites 
of fortune which, in the opinion of parents, form the 
_basts of connubial felicity, Charles was fain to com- 
| pound matters, and engage to stay at home and be 
steady, if they would consent to his union with the 
fair Jemima Jones. The good farmer and his wife 
were, for a time, sadly puzzled how to decide: but the 
‘Inereasing uneasiness of their darling son, and the 
fears his mother entertained, lest he might, in case 
of a disappointment of the heart, betake himself to 
sea, an anticipation which made her shudder, at last 
induced them to accede to his wishes for an immedi- 
ate marriage. 

The “ proper time to marry” never has been defi- 
ned; and whether those who wed in youth, while the 
Tomance of the tender passion exerts all its witching 
‘influence, or those who wait till time has matured 
the judgment have the fairest chance of domestic 


very spell of fascination; and though her features 
were not so regular as her sister's, and her cheek | 
had nothing of the same bright bloom, yet there was | 
a sweet modest blush stealing over it at the least 


to a feminine face, every man will at once un- 
derstand. She spoke in soft, low aecents, the proper 
key for the thrilling music of a woman’s voice: but 
her smiles were not exactly those of joy, and I re- 
marked in her air 4 pensiveness, or rather resigna- 
tion, Which made me fear that she had found, even in 
her brief existencé, that the cup of human life was 
not one of unmixel delight. 

While I was making these observations, the ob- 
jects of my curiosily prepared for a stroll through the 
city; and I seized the moment of their departure to 
make inquiries corcerning those who had so exceed- 


ed she knew all :bout them, J learned that Mr. 
Charles Courtianc, the father of the young ladies, 
was the only child of a wealthy agriculturalist, and 
had consequently succeeded to the undisputed inhe- 
ritance of a large farm, a large house, and all appur- 
tenances thereunto belonging; and if he did not like- 
wise inherit the pains-taking and penny-saving dis- 
position of his ancestors, it was not for want of pre- 
cept. His childhood and youth were indeed one con- 


cer born, had those fine, delicate features whieh so 
much enchant the statnary, a complexion, so bril- 
Nant Uuet at might, without much compliment, 


|tages of industry and economy; till, although natu- 


tinued lecture on the necessity, and manifold advan- 


ingly interested mé. From my Jandlady, who boast- |! 


happiness, even Johnson himself could not decide.— 
However, “a proper mate” is indispensible to felici- 
ity, het people marry when they may; but Charles 
had, in his ‘selection, either from the rashness of 
youth, or the blindness of passion, most wofully err- 
ed. Jt is true Jemima Jones was as handsome as an 
ange}; but there, unfortunately for her husband, the 
angelic parallel ended. Her mind was not only whol- 
ly uncultivated, but her temper vain, imperious and 
jealous; and the flattery her uncommon charms had 
attracted, contributed to increase the natural selfish- 
ness of her heart, til she scemed to regard no feell- 
ings save her own. Nor was the preference she fi- 
nally gave the proposals of Charles Courtland the 
‘effect of love. All the affection sie could possi 

| bly spare from herself was engrossed before she ever 
‘saw him. But the men she did love was poor, and 
‘the dashing heir had a fine house, @ fine carriage, 


‘and could ornament her with finery; and so she mar- 
‘tied him. ‘There wasa terrible storin the day the 
| wedding was celebrated, and many a gossip shook 
‘her head significantly. as she remarked it was a bad 
‘omen, presaging a stormy or unfortunate life to the 
| young couple; and the prophecy was remarkably well 
fulfilled. And it certainly did require a more humble 
‘heart, or better-disciplined mind than the bride pos- 
i sessed to enjoy her sudden elevation with the equa- 
‘ nimity necessary to domestic comfort. And after the 


‘rapture of admiring her elegant dresses and rich fur- 


Tally of a gay, generous, and somewhat romantic 


be’ temperament, with quite a taste for reading, and a 


‘witure had subsided, she could not but remember 
‘thet she had purchaced them by resigning herseif 
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for life toa man she did not love. Her feelings were 
never in the passive voice; nor, in estimating her da- 
ties, did she ever include one particle of self-denial. 
Neither did she reflect that her gratitude, at least, 
was due the man who had bestowed on her fortune 
and distinction. She was too vathinking to moralize 


thus wisely, and too wilful «9 attempt contributing 
to another’s happiness, when she was not herself 


happy. The husband and wile had few pleasures of 
participation. His favourite books she could not, 
nor did she wish to understand; indeed she soon 
seemed jealous of their influence over him, and to see 
him reading often increased her petulance to perfect 
fury. Inshort, she had quarrelled outright with the 
old people, and fidgeted with her husband before the 
honey-moon was over; andan halfa year had not 
passed before Charles secretly cursed the day he was 
married, and his mother lamented he had not rather 
embarked on & voyage round the world. By degrees 
Charles began to seek abroad for the happiness de- 
nied him by his own fireside; and when he had once 
vielded to temptation, the reproaches of his wife on- 
ly increased the evil; as to escape from her afforded 
his comscience a plausible excuse for his irregulari- 
ties. ‘But the tears of his mother had a more salu- 
tary effect; and joined with the entreaties of his fa- 
ther, to prevent his sinking to the lowest depths of 
degradation, till their deaths, by freeing him from 
all restraints of property or precept, made his ruin 
seem inevitable. 

He had now been married abouta dozen years, but 
of all the children his wife had borne him, none sur- 
vived their birth, and he quite despaired of ever be- 
ing blessed with a living child; when, to his surprise 
and joy, she presented him at once with two fine 
daughters. This event, by awakening his dormant 
sensibilities, imparted a moral energy to the mind of 
the happy father which was truly astonishing. He 
immediately abandoned his vicious associates, re- 
formed his intemperate habits, and set himself about 
clearing the embarrassments his follies had caused, 
with the activity of one who suddenly finds a new 
value attached to the world, and to existence. His 
estate had suffered but little diminution; and had his 
wife but ‘‘ acted well her part,” they might have en- 
joyed domestic happiness. But her caprices were 
incorrigible. It was unfortunate that her little daugh- 
ters, though both beautiful, bore but small resem- 
blance to each other. Mary, the eldest, was said to 
be the very picture of her father; Miranda, of her 
mother; and that trifling circumstance was sufficient 
for Mrs. Courtland to select the latter as her favour- 
ite, and lavish on her all her tenderness. Mr. Court- 
land was more impartial; but his mind, clouded by 
the disappointment of his early dreams of happiness, 
and weakened by his subsequent excesses, did not 
possess the discriminating acumen necessary to fore- 
sce the probable consequences of such parental in- 
justice, nor the vigor of authority requisite to cor- 
rect it. Indeed, a man, let him be adorned with ey- 
ery excellence, is not, in the education of his family, 
competent to remedy the mismanagement of a silly, 
ignorant, or perverse woman; and a young gentleman 
while selecting a wife for himself, would do wisely 
to reflect that she is also to be the mother of his 
children. Those twin-sisters might, and probably 


did, originally possess minds eapable of being mould- 
ed to a love of the same Pursuits, and exalted to an 


emulation of the same virtues. And above all, a ten- 
der affection for each other should haye been twined 
around their very heart-strings. Frien dahip, the 
sweet friendship of sympathy seemed, by the laws of 
nature, their favoured boon; but the folly of their 
mother deprived them of the sacred inheritance. 


i was so fair and blooming, I should have doubted her 


“The effect of favouritism is usually more perni- 
cious to the indulged than the neglected child; and 
Miranda, humoured in all her whims, soon became 
peevish, wilful and selfish; while like the sweet vio- 
let that blooms fairest untended, the quiet, conde- 
scending, generous Mary every year acquired new 
graces as if to reproach those whoso unnaturally 
neglected her. And when they were placed at school 
the contrast was still more apparent. Miranda had, 
at home, always assumed the ascendancy and acted 
as the elder; but when no longer supported by the 
countenance of her mother, she saw Mary treated 
with the favour her merits deserved, then envy and 
hatred took place of the contempt, or pity with which 
she had hitherto regarded her sister. The restraints 
of school discipline Miranda also found intolerable, 
and under various pretences contrived to pass most 
of her time at home; but Mary, who felt she had no 
friend then, deemed it an invaluable privilege to have 
an opportunity of gaining friends abroad, and with 
uncommon assiduity exerted herself to deserve them. 
The consequences are obvious. Mary left school 
adorned with every accomplishment that adds worth 
and loveliness to the female character; while Miran- 
da’s irregular attendance had prevented her from 
profiting by the lessons of her instructors; and her 
temper, exasperated by occasinoal restraints had be- 
came more intolerable—Soon after their introduction 
to the world Mary, while on a visit to a schoolmate, 
attracted the admiration of a young gentleman from 
New-York. He was a merchant reputed rich, and 
was fashionable and accomplished; yet his taste and 
sentiments were not exactly such as Mary had drea- 
med would distinguish the man she would love,— 
but she had never seen one she preferred to him, and 
her home was disagreeable, and his vows of constant 
affection were soothing to her wounded spirit, and 
finally she consented to become the wife of Mr. 
Staniford. This arrangement both mortified and 
angered Miranda. She could not endure that Mary 
should be first established and determined to prevent 
it. To effect her purpose she pretended to love Stani- 
ford herself, and easily prevailed with htr mother to 
aid her intrigue to supplant her sister. ‘The merchant 
wasa shrewd calculator. He soon saw Mrs. Court- 
land wielded the sceptre of her household, and that 
Miranda was her favourite; and therefore she would 
probably have the largest fortune. Besides, she was 
more brilliantly beautiful than her sister; and in short, 
he soon transferred his affection from the innocent, 
amiable Mary, to the imperious and selfish Miranda. 
Mary bore the disappointment with maidenly dignity. 
Her tears might flow in secret, bat no complaints or 
reproaches escaped her,—‘* They have now,” con- 
tinued the landlady, ** come to town to purchase the 
wedding ornaments. Poor Marj! I pity her.”— 
And I pitied her too, and had I been a marrying man 
I would have sought out, and tenderly raised the 
drooping flower which had been se wantonly crushed. 
But my steps were bound to a listant land, and I 
could only ejaculate, God bless thee, and send thee 
a kind friend, my sweet girl, as thecarriage conveyed 
me away from the city. 

Her idea haunted me for many months, but new 
scenes and new faces weakened ‘he impression, till 
at lengthI entirely forgot the circumstance. Near- 
ly seven years elapsed before I again visited Phila- 
delphia. It was on a Sabbath morning, and both in- 
clination and duty prompted me tc attend public wor- 
ship. Immediately on entering the church my atten- 
tion was arrested by a noble looking man seated at 
a little distance from me, and by his side one of the 


most interesting women I had ever beheld. Her face j 


being married had not her glances been so often di- 
rected towards a group of sweet little children occu-. 
pying the same pew, and the expression of a mother’s 
countenance when regarding her offspring none can 
mistake. I gazed at her, perhaps too earnestly, for 
I had a vague idea of having somewhere beheld a re- 


semblance. 
‘‘ Her face recalled some face as *twere with pain, 


I once had seen but ne’er should see again.” 

At length her dark soul-beaming eyes met mine— 
she blushed and I knew her at once. Jt was Mary 
Courtland. Bunt how different was the serene hap- 
piness now irradiating her beautiful features from the 
dejection that overspread them when I saw her drag- 
ged as a victim to grace the triumph of her rival sis- 
ter. That sister where was she? From my land- 
lord I gathered the sequel of her story. She mar- 
ried Mr. Staniford and accompanied him to New- 
York, where her extraordinary beauty soon attract- 
eda crowd of flatterers. Miranda was vain andthe 
vain are always fickle-—She soon saw men she pre- 
ferred to her husband; and finally, when she found 
his affairs were becoming desperate, notwithstanding 
her own extravagance had mainly contributed to in- 
volve him, instead of solacing his anxiety and shar- 
ing his sorrows she listened to the overtures of a vil- 
lain, and forgetting every tie of nature, law of virtue 
and command of religion, she Icft her infant daugh- 
ter, her husband and home, and eloped with her se- 
ducer. This disgrace, added to the utter ruin of his 
fortune, so affected Mr. Staniford that he survived 
butafew weeks. Before his death he acknowledged 
the injustice with which he had treated the amiable 
Mary and recommended his child to her protection. 
Mary Courtland was already married to a man who 
deserved and possessed her devoted affection; and 
they received and cherished the little orphan as their 
own daughter. Mrs. Courtland was overwhelined 
with the disappointment of her expectations for her 
favourite; and her undisciplined mind soon yielded to 
the violence of her feelings. She became deranged, 
and in a fit of insanity threw herself into a well where 
her existence soon terminated. It was about four 
years after the elopement of Miranda before they 
heard a syllable concerning her. Then arrived a let- 
ter from the culprit herself directed to her father. 
She was in Quebec, deserted by her paramour, dy- 
ing of want and disease; and she entreated his for- 
forgivness for herself and protection for her little son. 
She did not mention her sister, but the kind hearted 
Mary no sooner learned her distress, than, forgetting 
or forgiving all her unkindnesses end faults, she, with 
her husband set off to seek and comfort the poor pen- 
itent. ‘They found her just in time to speak comfort 
to her really contrite spirit, and she breathed her last 
sigh on the bosom of her weeping sister,’ Mary 
brought home the little boy, and the two children of 
Miranda now share her caresses and care equally 
with her own; they are a united family; they are a 
happy family. 


An Awful Moment.—We bad favourable winds 
and good weather for the first five days; on the morn- 
ing of the sixth it began to cloud up; as the day wore 
away, the gloom increased; and when the night set 
in, it was intensely dark, The scene was awfully 
grand; the rolling of the thunder could just be dis- 
tinguished above the roaring of the waves, and the 
vivid flashes of lightning dispersed for a moment the 
raging waters round us. I continued walking the 
deck with the captain, who was relating to me some 
of the many dangers and difficulties that a life of thir- 
ty years on the ocean had subjected him to. -We 


continued on deck some time; the wind was increa- 
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WH LADELPHra 


sed toa gale. The waves ran mountains high, and 


our little vessel danced over them in fine style, when 
accidently casting my eyes over her side, I thought 
I perceived something dark moving in the water. I 
pointed it out to the captain, who no sooner saw it, 
than, with an exclamation of terror and despair, 
he cried, “We are all Jost!” and sprung to the bin- 
nacle for his trumpet, I saw in an instant our dang- 
er; it was a large ship bearing full uponus. I knew 
if she struck us our destruction was inevitable; she 
would pass over us in a moment; the people on her 
deck would be scarcely sensible of the event, and we 
should be buried in the ocean without the least pos- 
sibility ofrelief. ‘The captain twice raised histrump- 
et to hail her, but fright and despair made him mute. 
I snatched it from him, and in a voice rendered su- 
pernaturally loud by the danger of my situation, 
which was heard even above the roaring of the waves, 
hailed her with * Starboard your helm.” In ano- 
ther moment she passed us with the velocity of light- 
ning, her huge bulk and lofty sails casting a still deep- 
‘er gloom over the deck of our little vessel. She rol- 
Jed in the chasm occasioned by the passing of the 
vast body so nigh her, ‘and nearly upset. I sunk on 
the deck, overcome by the intensity of my feelings. 


We hope thatthe public will consider the introduction into 
our paper of a department under this title, for the purpuse of 
reviewing new publications, as an improvement of no slight 
value. ‘To examine and report upon the character of the prin- 
ciple belles-lettre productions of the times, especially such as 
proceed from the American press, is in the present state of our 
hterature, an object of manifest utility. Our authors, as well 
as our readers, are daily increasing in number; and new books 
are, In consequence, issued from the presses of all our large 
sities, with unexampled rapidity. Purchasers of books are 
naturally desirous to expend their money on works of merit 
alone; and it is but just that none else should receive their pat- 
ronage. But it is a fact well known and often regretted, that 
many meritorious works are offered to the public, which excite 
no attention, and obtain no reward, while others, inferior in all 
the characteristics of good writing, are readily sold, and enjoy, 
at lgaet, an ephemeral applause. 


‘To counteract, as far as we may have the power, such evi-| 


‘ent injustice in the distribution of literary reward, is an un- 
dertaking we now impose on ourselves, and we shall pursue it 
with zeal and assiduity. We are aware that it is an undertak- 
ing, the proper performance of which, the frequent appearance 
of our journal will render both laborious and difficult. To ex- 
amine @ book of any length with the attention necessary to form 
a correct estimate of its value, is, in itself, a work of time, with- 
out taking into view that which must be consumed in the com- 


‘position of such a report of its character as may be fit to lay } 


before the public. 

It is not, therefore, to be expected that in a weekly journal, 
original reviews, either so elaborate or profound as those re- 
sulting from the long labour and deep study permitted by 
‘uarterly or even monthly periodicals, can be given. Besides 
this restriction in time, the miscellaneous character of our work 
will also restrict us in room, so that our reviews will necessarily 


be too short for minuteness of investigation, as well as too hasti- | 


ly written for uniform accuracy and polish. But to the candid, 
who will make allowances for these inconveniences, and to the 
judicious, who will expect from us no extraordinary exhibitions 
of power, we hope we shall afford satisfaction in the perform- 
ance of our task; for of this they may be assured, that if, on 
most occasions, we shall be at a loss for time to mature our 
judgment and medify our language, we shall always be careful 
to preserve the one from the warpings of prejudice, and the 
either from the lowness of scurrility.. If our remarks shall not 
be always comprehensive and minute, we trust that they will be 
seldom found far-fetched or inapplieable,-—we may seldom be 


profound and copious, but we shal] endeavour never to be un- 
intelligible or unjust. 


But there will be some advantages attending the frequent ap- |} 
many may be inclined to think |} 


pearance of our gazette, which 
almost an equivalent for the disadvantages we have mentioned. 
It will enable us to notice a greater number of new publica- 
tions, and in many instances to forestall the judgmont of eravez 


tion of his book. The delay of only a few weeks permits other 
books to appear and occupy attention, and the chance is, that 
the first, whatever may be its merits, is thrown ‘into the back 
ground, if not driven altogether from public view, merely from 
want of a timely and proper notice being taken of its exist- 
ence and character. The efforts of some Goliath reviewer may, 
indeed, at any time, rescue a work of merit from obscurity; but 
the attention of such reviewers is seldom directed to works in 
obscurity: they have generally sufficient employment in adding 
celebrity to those that are already celebrated; and unfortunately 
they seem to relish that employment much better than the ge- 
nerous one of bringing neglected merit into notice. . For our- 
selves we dare not boast that our conduct will be different; but 
this much we will take permission to say, that we shall not form 
our opinions at second hand—we shall read and judge for our- 
selves; and when a book that shall appear to us written with 
talent and taste, shall come before us, we shall convey our im- 
pressions of it to our readers with as much alacrity as if it had 
already received its due share of editorial eulogy and public 
favour. We shall always, indeed, feel peculiar pleasure in 
bestowing our meed of applause to those from whom we think 
it has been unjustly withheld. On the other hand, whenever 
we see a pet author elevated, on the shoulders of fashion, above 
his deserts, we will not shrink'from applying the scourge of cen- 
sure to his faults as freely and as forcibly as we may think they 
deserve. For it is our opinion, that the critic should no more 
tolerate literary delinquency in the great, the noble or the pow- 
erful, than in the humble, the poor, and the unfriended. 

Although to praise will always be more agreeable to us than 
to censure, yet censure we shall, without either fear or re- 
luctance, whenever our duty requires us to do so. ‘I’hat critic 
can be no friend to the interests of literature, who permits ei- 
ther a silly or a vicious book, that may be subjected to his no- 
tice, to pass without condemnation, especially if the notoriety 
of the author be likely to draw towards it any attention. A 
bad book that excites no attention, may, most prudently be 
permitted to repose in that neglect to which it is justly consign- 
ed; but when such a production chances to make a noise—and 
chance very often produces such an effect—as there is then 
danger of it corrupting either our morals or our taste, it becomes 
the duty of the critic, promptly to raise the voice of reprehen- 
sion, and, by pointing out its deformities, expose it to merited 
condemnation. 

In the exercise of this part of our duty, which will oblige us 
to expose the faults of contemporary writers, we know that we 
shall have, at all times, a delicate, and often a dangerous task 
to perform. Authors, proverbially an irritable race, are parti- 
cularly sensitive with respect to the reputation of their writings. 
To censure their writings is to insult themselves. It is in vain 
to plead the justice of the censure—it will be no apology for its 
infliction. An author either cannot or will not see any thing 
censurable in what he produces. He kindles with wrath,—he 
thirsts for revenge against the critic—he enlists his friends in 
his cause; and thus, perhaps, for one instance of punishment 
which the duty of the critic has called on hun to inflict, he will 
be assailed by a dozen enemies. It is true he may have the 
approbation of the public and of his own conscience to suppert 


assailants. But, although the sting of a wasp cannot destroy 
alion, it seldom fails to fret him, and to produce, at least for a 
time, sensations which it would be much pleasanter to be with- 
out. | 

But what pursuit in life is without its evils’ Where is the 
calling, however useful, in which any man can engage, that is 
free from difficulties and afflictions? We know ofnone. And 
we consider the man whom fear to encounter the trials and dan- 
gers of an active life, deters from engaging in it, as a coward, a 
drone in society, unwilling to serve, as he ought, the communi- 
ty which.protects him, and therefore worthy of its scorn and 
contempt. 

These difficulties, and many others we might enumerate, 
that are incident to the undertaking in which we have embark- 
ed, we shall, no doubt, have to encounter. But we are deter- 
mined to face them with all the energy we can command. If 


shall endure with sufficient coolness to be able to pursue our 
course with steadiness and impartiality to both friends and foes. 
t 


| De Vere, or The Man of Independence, by the au- 
thor of Trematne. 3 vols. Carey, Lea & Carey. 
Philadelphia, 1827. 
‘The foregoing exposition ef the principles that 
shall regulate our eriticisms, deprives us of room for 


him; and may, therefore, be invulnerable to the attacks of his |} 


we cannot conquer, we can, atleast, endure; and we trust we 


sucha lengthened report of this work as its merits’ 


deserve. As a work of fiction, it is indeed one of a 
very superior order, and will considerably enhance 
the reputation which its author acquired by its pre- 
decessor. It displays much theoretical knowledge of 
the human heart, as_well as practical acquaintance 
with real life, especially as the latter is to be found, 
at the present day, among the upper classes of soci- 
ety in England. To contrast the deformity and evil 
results of selfish political ambition and time serving 
servility, with the beauty and advantages of upright 
patriotism and manly independence, is the avowed 
object of the work; and it has been accomplished in 

a manner which conveys to political aspirants lessons 
of the most striking and salutary description. We 
wish they may have their proper effect. In England, 
the great popularity of the work promises well.— 
To that country, indeed, which has been long the 
noted theatre of political gladiatorship, a book of po- 
litical morality, such as this, was well suited. Even 
in our own country, its extensive perusal might be 

productive of much good. 

- Considered as a mere novel, it may be doubted 

whether the moralising strain which pervades this 

work is not a disadvantage. Idlers,who read merely for 
entertainment, and sentimentalists, who read only 
for excitement of fecling, will find much mere grati- 
fication in many of the common love-tales of the li- 
braries, ajthough bere also they will meet with some 
passages suited to their peculiar tastes. 

It is asserted im the British reviews, that the prin- 
cipal characters in this produetion are portraits from 
real life. The circulation of the work has, no doubt, 
been much promoted by this idea. Whether correct 
or not, it has, therefore, been a lucky one for the 
author and his publishers, and we think it a pity to 
utter a single word against it; but candour obliges 
us to say, that it is an assertion, for which we can 
see little or no foundation. We believe oursclves 
acquainted with, at least, the historical characters 
of the chief cabinet ministers of England, for a peri- 
o2 much longer baek than any to which this novel 
can have reference, and we know of none who can 
be fairly considered the originals of either of the 
lords Cleveland, Oldcastle, or Mowbray; or of the 
despicable Clayton, much less of the immaculate 
Wentworth. By almost universal admission, the 
latter character bas been assigned to Mr. Canning. 
For that gentleman's talents and motives we have 
the highest respect. We believe him to be in both, 
superior to nine-tenths of the men who usually get 
pinto power; yet we cannot look upon him as gifted 
with those almost superhuman perfections that are 
ascribed to Wentworth. Mr. Canning ‘himself, we 
are persuaded, lias too much good sense, not to con- 
sider the applieation to hin of such perfections down- 
right flattery. The flattery, however, proceeds from 
the reviewers, not from the author, who, in his pre- 
face, expressly denies having portrayed any particu- 
lar individuals. We can, however, believe that he 
may have, in some instances, taken hints of the out- 
lines of his pictures from living characters, although 
the filling up ard colouring have entirely proceeded 
from his own invention. 

We cannot, in this number, afford room for any 
extracts from this excellent work; but in our next, 
we propose to entertain our readers with the beau- 
tiful episode, entitled, “The Man of Imagination.” 


— 


Cooper’s NoveLs.—We are inclined to say all 
the good things we can of these books;* but nothing 
better occurs to us at present, than that the author, 
in writing them, used Precaution in sending forth a 
Spy, followed by Ptoseers, to Pilot Lionel Lincoln 
land ‘The Last of the Mohisans into the Prairie. 
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per of standing that has given any thing like a 
notice of the Prairie, and this is about as unfa- 
vorable as could well be made. The general si- 
lence manifested on this topic is sufficiently ex- 
pressive of the public opinion. 


Bitevary Notices. 


We have the authority of the American Quar- 
terly Review, in saying, that there have been pub- 
lished at different times sixty or seventy original 
American Dramas, several of them, very excel- 
lent. Mr. Barker’s are among the best. 

New Publications in this City.—In & neat octavo, 
the third volume of Dugald Stewart's Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, which that celebrat- 
ed philosopher, a few months since, issued at Edin; 
burgh—also, the * American Shooter's Companion,’ 
‘by a Philadelphian. 

A third edition of Say’s Political Economy, prepar 
ed for the American press, by our townsman, C,. C* 
Biddle, Esq. 

Proposals have been issued in this city by Harrison 
Hall, Esq. for the publication of a new edition of 
Wilson’s Ornithology, with engravings, and a Life 
of the Author, by George Ord. Subscriptions will 
be received at thse office of the Port Folio. 

A Western Review, has-been established at Cincin- 
nati, edited with much talent, by the Rey. Mr. Flint, 
author of Francis Berrian, &e, ' 

A volume of poems by a lady, is announced in Bos. 
ton, entitled Illustrations of the Atheneum Gallery 
of that city, containing illustrations of many of thé 
most conspicuous pictures in the gallery. ) 

A volume of 300 pages, entitied ** Biographica! 
Sketches of the late Mrs. Risk,” formerly of Cincin 
nati, is about to be put to press in that eity. 

M. FP. S, Blair of Frankfort, Ky. proposes to pub- 
lish his poetical works, t# be comprised in a volume 
of 150 er 200 pages. The Editor of the Cineinnat. 
Chronicle thinks him a poet.and a man of genius, 
having the poverty of the one and the eccentricity 
of the other. 

A new French dictionary has been published at 
Paris, in one octavo volume, by M. Noel, Inspector- 
Genera! of the University, and M. Chaptal, Professor 
of Grammar, 

Miss Sedgwick, the accomplished and talented 
author of Redwood, &c. is said to be engaged in the 
preparation ofa series of tales, founded on scenes in 
New England —See U.S. Gazette. 

The following new works will shortly appear.— 
Novels and Tales, uniform edition, in 10 volames, 
embracing The Spy, The Pilot, The Pioneers, Lionel 
Lincoln, and ‘The last of the Mohicans, 

Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, with a preliminary 
view of the French Revolution. By the Author of 
Waverly, In 2 vols. 8vo. 

Chronicles of tue Canongate, by the author of Wa- 
verly, in 2 vols, 

Proposals have been issued for the publication of 
a History of the United States, by Mr. Pitkin. 

Sir Hudson Lowe has sent for publication to Eng- 
land, an account of the transactions at St. Helena, 
whilst he was Governor of that Island, and the cus- 
todier of Napolcon, 

Mr. J. Togno is preparing for the press, the last 
course of ** Bichat’s Pathological Anatomy,” edited 
by F. G. Boisseau. 


At a meeting of the “ Forensic and Literary 
Circle,” held on Friday evening, June Ist. the 
following persons were clected officers for the 
ensuing six months: 

President; Francis W. Hindman. 

Fice President; 'Thoinas M. Tybout. 

Secretary; A.'Thomas Smith. 

Reeording Secretary; Isaac I’. Baker. 

Treasurer; John B. Kenney. 

Tabrarian; Joseph M. Simmons. 

By order of the Socicty, 7 
Benjamin W. Clark, Srcrerany. 


terests of wool growing, &c. was held at Gernan- 
town, on Thursday last. 

Several companies of Philadelphia volunteers 
intend paying visits to diffegent parts of the 
country, during the present summer. Reading, 
Baltimore, upper part of New Jersey, and Lan- 


caster, have already been selected. 


4000 pupils are receiving instruction under the 
Lancasterian system, in the first district of Penn- 
sylvania, and the aspect of this institution was 
never more flattering. 

The annua! public examination of the pupils 
of Mount Airy Military and Classical Lyceum 
took piace between the 7th and seventeenth of 
last month. 

John Tod, Esq. has been appointed one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, in the place of 
Horace Binney, Esq resigned. 

‘The brig Levant sailed, on Thursday last, for 
Greece, with a cargo of 1850 barrels of provi- 
sions. 

The Quarantine commenced on the Ist June, 
and will continue until the Ist October. 

A bed of coal has been discovered in Perry 
county, Pa. near the mouth of Sherman creek. 
The annual oration before the Union Phi- 
losophical and Belles Lettres Societies of Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, will be delivered by Charles 
F. Mayer, of Baltimore. 

A project is on footat Boston for the establish” 
ment of a *“ Joint Stock publishing company.” 
The annual examination of the Cadets at West 
Point will take place this week. 

By the Baltimore Gazette, we perceive that 
the Chess-player (Melzel’s) has been discoverea 
to be operated upon by a concealed human 
agent. 


ting the Philadelphians, by jntroducing iron 
pipes for the conveyance of water into their city. 
A writer in Poulsonts Advertiser recommend: 


to teach doys how to swim. 

The Chesapeake & Delaware canal w.ll be 
completed in the ensuing spring. 

It is in contemplation to make a railway from 
Danville, on the Susquehanna, to Philadelphia. 
A Masonic Hall will be consecrated at Halifax, 
Pa. on the 25th May. 

The first semi-annual examination of the The- 
ological Seminary, at Gettysburg, Pa. took place 
on the 14th of May. 

The Legislature of New York has’ prohibited 
the playing of billiards in Canal Boats. 


for a short time; and, when she returned, found 


she seized and killed. 
Colonel Long and Lieutenant Trimble, U. S. 


survey of the great southwestern road. 


dyed. 


and bravery. 


occasioned thereby, $12,000,000 more. 


The Cincinatti watering committee are imita- 


Boarding-Schools to employ smimmiug masters 


A woman, in New Jersey, lately left her infant 


a large black-snuke coiled around its neck, which 


Engineers, are making rapid progress in the 


Damages were recovered in the New-York 
Court of Common Pleas, last week, in which log- 


wood dyed cloths were represented to be indigo| to Cabello, which is very severe. 


The ardent spirits drank in the Unnited States 


costs $40,000,000 annually, and the pauperisn|sainga, in which the Brazilianslost two thousand 
Mcre|men, 
than 10,000 persons die annually, in the U. $., 


divided 70 per cent. the amount of last year’s 
profit. 

5000 fine seal skins, the cargo of the Penguin, 
were sold at Stonington, lately, for $22,000. 


Missouri. Woollen factories and steam oats are 
multiplying; and zine, cobalt and burr-stones, in 
profusion, have been discovered. 
The steamboat Huntress lately made a trip 
from New Orleans to Louisville in 8 days, being 
a distance of 1500 miles. 
Race.—We learn that a purse of $2000 has 
been made up, to run for, one mile and repeat, 
by the Philadelphia horse Bull-calf and the New- 
York horse Rattler, in the course of a few weeks: 
We do not know where the race’will take place. 
Excursion.—On Wednesday morning, the 
Washington Guards of the city of Washington, 
take up the line of march for Baltimore. Some 
of the Baltimore troops visit Washington during 
the summer. 
A suit was lately decided at the Boston court, 
which was instituted against a poet, for making 
extempore verses, and introducing therein the 
name of the plaintiffi—The poetical genius was 
compelled to pay the costs. | 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


A rumour is circulated that Mr. Canning had 
shot the Duke of Wellington, (he did shoot him 
politically, and the Duke fell grievously wounded) 

English papers to the 27th April have been 
receivd. Mr. Scarlett had accepted the apoint- 
ment of Attorney General, and Sir N. ‘Tindal 
reta‘ns his situation as Sclicitor General. 

Mr. Canning was elected member of Parlia- 
ment for Seaford, but was prevented froin at- 
tending by the important duties of his office. 


The London Gazette records the elevation of 
Sir John Coply to the peerage, under the title of 
Baron Lyndhurst, as a necessary preliminary to 
his entering upon the Chancellorship. 


Mr. Robinson and Chief Justice Abbot are al- 
co elevated to the peerage. Rumor assigns to 
the Duke of Portland, Lord Privy Seal—Lords 
Dudley and Ward, Foreign Secretary—Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Chamberlain—Duke of Leeds, 
Master of Horse. These appointments have not 
been announced officially. F 

Corfu, March 24.—Athens is at length deli- 
vered from the presence of the enemy; the Greeks 
have succeeded in chasing Redschid Pacha from 
the town. Colletta and General Carratossa had 
already disembarked, on the Athenian territory, 
1400 palicart of Olympus. On the 2d of March, 
a battle took place, in which the Grecks were 
entirely victorious: one third of Redschid’s army 
is said to be slain. 

Mr. Cockburn, the English iminister, has arri- 
ved at Laguira. It had not been decided, on the 
24th of April, whether Congress would accept 
Bolivar’s resignation. 

_ A new tariff has been put in operation at Por- 


Late letters from Lima corroborate the report 


Commodore Porter has nearly destroyed theithat Bolivar has assuned the presiclency for life: 
coasting trade of Cuba, and the Mexican gov-jhis power is absolute, and ismaiutained by the 


ernment place the utmost confidence in his skill] reasury under his controul, andtwenty thousand 


bayonets. 
A batile was fought, on the 20th Feb. at Hu- 


Markets at Monte Video and Rio J aneiro are 


PORT OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Fereign Arrivals since our last. 
Ship Ann, 35 from Liverpool. Brig Home, 48 from Newcastle 


England. Schr. Major Albus,from St.Jago. Schr. Phoenix, from 
St. Jago. Schr. Concord, from St. Andrews. Ship Addison, 36 
The finest tobacco is now raised in Ohio and from ‘Gibraltar. , 


Clearances, 
Brig Decatur, for Matanzas—Brig Rose, for Vera Cruz—Bng 
Arethusa, for Montivido—Schr. Richmond, for Port au Prince— 
Sehr. Glebe, for Havanna—Schr. Fame, for Maracaibo. 
Letter Bags at the Coffee-house. 
For Liverpool, on the 20th inst. (ship Tuscarora.) 
“ . de. soon, (ship Julius Caesar.) 
“ Hamburg, soon, (brig Veteran.) 


Marseilles, soon, (orig Lawson.) 
* Bordeaux, 10th inst. (brig Hunter.) 
“ Laguira, 8 on, (brig James Conther.) 


PRICE CURRENT. 

FLOUR—Superfine, 5 00 dols a WHEAT—Delaware, 0 80 a 90 
Fine, 475 a Pennsylvania, | 00 4 

_ Rye, 375 a Rye, 

RICE, Tierces, 100 Ibs 32%a23 50 

BUTTER, Philada. No 1, 0 094 

VIRGINIA HAMS, Wadil 

JERSEY Do. OSa 10 

TEAS—Imperial, 1 14 @ 1 40-——Gunpowder, 1 2541 40-— 

Hyson, 95 1 25——Souchong and Hyson Skin, 

0 0a0 70 

COFFEE—Cula,0 13 a0 15——St. Domingo, 0 13 a \4—Java, 

0164017 

MOLASSES—Sugar-house, 0 47 a 50-——New Orleans, 33 ¢ 34 

SUGARS—St. Croix, 9 00 a 11 00——Ilavana, white, 11 00 4 

13 50—New Orleans, 8 00 a 8 50-——Brazil, white, 
10 50 a 11 00 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. X. C’s. beautiful lines to “Mary” shall 


grace our next. 

“The Sacrifice of the Beautiful,” a talented 
production from the pen of a female correspon- 
dent, Annette, shall ineet with particular atten- 
tion. 

The Forsaken, from our admired Rosa,. will 
speak far more favourably for itself than any 
compliment can of ours. 

The Father’s grave; She has forgotten thee, 
‘The Penitent Voluptuary; Female Conver- 
tion, Mentor; Lines to Rosa, by Ignatius; Wo- 
man, Man, &c. from the Milford Bard; ‘The Es- 
say on the Life and Writ:ngs of Longinus, by 
Antiqus; On Rural Life, E.; Sigma’s Review; As 
twiltght grew pale in the West, E. W.; Evening 
Reflections; The Midnight Invocation, and seve- 
ral other articles of merit, shall be presented ta 
our readers, 

Hours of Leisure are not forgotten: we shall 
soon have an opportunity of publishing, with 
more regularity, these interesting sketches. 

Clarissa; The Evening Sky; To Eliza, Ariel: 
To C, C., Ivanhoe; Stauzas, by Werter; A poem, 
translated from the Russian; The Barque and 
Stanaas, Percie; The Birth of a Blush, N.; Bio- 
line, &c. ave acknowledged. 

« The Autumnal Bird’s Song,” by our New- 
York friend, Clarence, had been reserved for this 
nuuiber; but, with several other beautiful articles, 
was crowded out. 

Four numbers of the Toiter are received.—. 
These are the commencement of a serics of pa- 
pers proposed to be written, by a gentleman of 
this city, for the Album; from which we antici- 

ate a rich fund of valnabic, as well as inicrest- 
ing, matter. 

“Love’s a sweet, bewitching madness” is a 
most unlovely production, which could only em- 
anate from a pen, “bewitched” by such * mad- 
ness” as appears to have set it in motion. 

If “ Phebe’s” 

“Kiss, or smile, or fond caress 

Would win him back to friendliness,” 
they must be much sweeter and prettier than the 
lines with which she has honoured us. : 

The lines from Washington City (Reflection, 
Nos. 7 and 8) have not appeared, owing, solely, 
to their length: this is the only objection to them. 

+ Silas” will not do: he is at liberty to with, 
draw. 

The matter of A. is tolerable; but themanner, 
intolerable: it is dismissed. 


MARRIAGES. 
AtCamden, N. J. on the 31st May, by the Rev. 
Mr. Ballentine, Mr. John Baker, of Philadelphia, 


f diseases contracted through intemperance. | ; bly dull 
SUBIDLARY. 3 pe uuaccountably dull. 
The Silk Worm and Sugar Cane are saidto| Letters from Bogota state that the Republic of 
The stores in the Philadelphia Arcade will be thrive abundantly in Alabama. , }Columbia was in a more prosperous state, in 
rented, by public auction, on the 14th of this} Sentence of death was pronounced by J ail March last, than at any period within the lastjto Miss Elizabeth A. Crap. 


month. 


The expenditures for the Penn Hespital last 


year, were $43,509, 19- 


James Robertson, Esq. of this city, is appoint- 
ed Cashier of the Bank of the United States, at 


Richmond, Va. 


a vessel at sea to defraud the underwriters. ~ 


A meeting of Farmers and Manufacturers, for|opposite New-York. 


the prepose of taking into consideration the in- 


The Mortis cana] is rapidly progressing. It 
is now contemplated to carry the canal from|by the Spanish government. Five months notice 
Newark to Bergen Neck, and to Pauley Hook,|!5 allowed to the U. S. vessels; after which, any 


Marshall on J. B. Amadie, on the 24th of Jure,|four years. The decided measures resorted to 
at Richmond, who was charged with destroying|by Bolivar, bid to re-establish the entire 


pragperity of that country. 
1¢ importation of Pistareens is prohibited 


vessel beinging over $50 of the coin, will be con- 


-The Hudson Steamboat Association, of N. Y. fiscated. 


On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Duna, Mr. Samuel G. Chamberlin, to Miss Zip- 
pores Scott, all of this city. 

In Trenton, N. J. Mr. James Clendenning, of 
Lawrenceville, to Miss Mercy Jones, of the for- 
mer place. 

At Lambertsville, Mr. Christopher Melick, to 
Miss Elizabeth Lambert. 
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THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. 


‘She hath had a hard voyage.’ rejoined Rothelan: 
‘look how dishevelled she isin the cordage. Some 
of her top-sails too, hanging in rags; and I can see, 
as it were, strips of greet moss down the seams of 
the others. They have surely been long unhanded.’ 

“ Adonijah continued looking towards the ship, 
and appeared thovghtful and touched with care, as 
he said— 

“¢Her yoyage hath been very long—all the way 
from the Jand of Egypt,—but she was in Italy as she 
came, and her course hath been in the sunny days 
and with the gracious gales of the summer; yet is 
she like a thing of antiquity, for those signs of waste 
and decay are as if Oblivion were on board. They 
have not come of the winds nor of the waves.’ 

“<The crowd on the shores,’ added the lady, 
‘grows silent as it passes.’ 

‘© «Phere are many persons aboard,’ said Rothelan. 
‘© Yes,’ replied Adonijah, ‘ but only the man at the 
helm for some time moved; all the others are in idle- 
ness—still, still.—A cold fearis crawling on my bones, 
to see sO many persons and every one monumental. 

*** Some of those who are looking over the side,’ 
said Rothelan, partaking in some degree of the Jew’s 
dread, ‘ droop their heads upon their breasts, and take 
no heed of any object. Look at those on the deck; 


their elbows like effigies on a tomb.’ 

‘“** Merciful Heaven!’ cried the Lady Albertina, 
‘what horror does she bring?’ 

‘* At that moment the boats assembled round the 
ship suddenly made rapidly for shore—many of the 
watermen stayed not till they reached the landing, 
but leaped into the river; then a universal ery arose, 
and the people-were seen scattering themselves in 
al! directions: Rothelan darted from his mother’s side, 
and ran towards the spot to which, instead of hold- 


ing onward to the moorings, it was stecring to take 
the ground. 


“In his way thither, he met his old friends, Sir | 


Gabriel de Glower, and his lady, who, at his request, 
were remaining in London. ‘They too had been 
among the spectators and were hurrying from the 


scene. ‘The lady was breathless with haste and fear, |} 


her mantle was torn, and she had lost a shoe in her 
flight. 


‘“The baron of Falaside, before Rothelan could 


inquire the cause of so singular a panic, looked at | 


him wildly, and shook his head, dragging his lady 
away by the arm. 

“Stop! exclamed Rothelan, ‘and tell me what 
is the cause of all this!” But they would not stop. 
He also addressed himself to others with no better’ 
success. ‘Turn back, come back,’ every one said 
to him, as he rushed against the stream of the crowd. 

‘The pressure and tide of the multitude slacken- | 


ed as he advanced; and when he was within a short |! 


distance of the place where the ship had in the mean 
time taken the ground, he found himself alone. He 
paused for a moment; as he saw nothing to alarm, 
but only the man at the helm, who, the instant that 
the ship touched the ground, had leaped on shore | 
and was coming towards him. 3 
be Rothelan ran forward to meet him, in order to 
inquire how it was that all'on board appeared motion- | 
less; but scarcely had he advanced ten paces, when, 
casting his eyes forward, he saw that each of those 
who were leaning over the vessel's side, and restin 
on the deck, were dead men, from whose hideous 
anatomy the skin had peeled, and the flesh ha@ fal- 


| these plants is nearly the same with the above.— 
they sit as if they were indeed marble, resting on} 


FOR JUNE. 


Ranunculuses.—W hen the foliage and flowerstems 
of the ranunculuses appear brown and dry, vegeta- 
tion has ceased, and it is the exact time to take up 
the roots, as they should not remain in the ground du- 
ring the ensuing rainy weather. The stems should 
then be cut off close, and placed in a shady room to 
dry gradually. Nothing then remains to be done till 
the return of the planting season, except their being 
carefully preserved in boxes in a dry room. 

Anemones.—The treatment of these plants is the 
same as ranunculuses. When taken up they should 
be carefully handled, and properly cleaned from the 
earth which adheres to them. The anemone will 
not last more than 12 or 15 years, whereas the ra- 
nunculuses will last about 25 years. 


Hyacinths and Tulips.—The process for taking up 


When they are cleaned, the bulbs should be wrapped 
in separate pieces of paper, and buried in dry sand 
till the return of the planting season. 

Pinks.—Handsome pinks, during their time of 
bloom, should be defended from the sun by an awn- 
ing, and the soil should be moistened with water, be- 
ing always careful to avoid wetting the blossoms.— 
The time to pipe pinks is immeaiatcly previous to, 
or during their bloom; they may also be propagated 
by slips, taken off now, or in the spring or autumn. 

Carnations. —Anawning should also be placed over 
carnations when in bloom, so as to be drawn up or 
let down by means of pullies. The pots should be 
kept constantly watered at this time, and no favour- 
able opportunity lost tg let them have the advantage 
of light and air, but no rain should be admitted to 
‘the blossoms at any period of their bloom. 

Double Sweetwilliums.—This plant may now be 
propagated either by slips, or by laying the young 


ther way they will root freely, but if the slips are 
planted, they will require shade, as well as occasion- 
al waterings for 10 or 12 days afterwards. 


| LADIES’ LIVERARY GAZETTE. 


INFLUENCE OF FEMALES IN SOCIETY. 
(Origina!.] 


Which females might attain over the habits and man- 
ners of the other sex, I cannot but be surprised and 
pained toobserve that they use it toso little purpose. 
It is universall® acknowledged that the respectable 
part of the male community ;ay an almost involun- 
'tary deference to the opinions, tastes, and wishes of 
the virtuous part of our sex. How is it, therefore, 
that my fair countrywomen are so neglectful of the 
most important attribute of thir little less than sove- 
rreigm power? howis it, that instead of exerting it to 
refine the tastes and rectify the habits of that sex to 
whom they are to look fonprotection and support, they 
content themselves with the paltry and evanescent ho- 


seldom affects the hearé of the idolator, and is as 
transitory as the object of his worship! I am truly 


shoots in the manner directed for carnations; in ei- | 


- When I reflect on the almost unbounded influence | 


mage paid to their exterior charms? An homage which |} 


sex appear solicitous only to attract the admiration 
of the gentlemen, by a showy, and not always deco- 
rous dress, and volatile, trifling manners. They ap- 
pear totally to forget, that though their admirers. 
may loiter away an evening in such society, merely 
because they have not learned to appreciate any oth- 
er, that they leave the pretty triflers with no other 
sensation than that of gratified vanity: esteem, res- 
pect, true affection mingle not with this heartless. 
worship, and too often secret ridicule is all females 
obtain by their ill-directed arts to please. The so- 
.ciety of such females can have no real attractions 
for any man who possesses either taste or refine- 
ment, and what virtuous woman would wish to en- 
gage the attentions of a person destitute of these?— 
Let me assure you, my fair countrywomen, that the 
only way to refine the tastes, purify the morals, and 
correct the habits of the other sex, is to cultivate 
your own minds, and let your dress, deportment and 
conversation be types of the purity within;—let your 
conversation be sensible without any false pretensions 
to learning, or unseasonable gravity;—let your dress 
be simple and elegant, but strictly modest. Deliver: 
your sentiments with that modest confidence, which 
virtue always bestows, and take care to advocate the 
cause of virtue. Show your admirers that nothing: 
less than strict honour and correct deportment may 
expect countenance from you. And so great is your 
influence, when properly exerted, that instead of a 
crowd of idle danglers, who entertain you with con- 
versation scarcely above the capacity of an idiot, and 
who engage your time and attention merely for the 
gratification of their own vanity, and sometimes at 
the expense of your peace and reputation, you will 
meet with that respectful and gratiying homage,,. 
which is paid only to real merit, and which mere 
personal attractions, however embellished by the aid. 
of dress, can never secure. And those young men 
who now pass their time chiefly in scenes of dissipa- 
tion, for no other reason than because they find not 
that charm in the society of our sex, which: cultiva- 
| ted minds, and elegance of manners only can impart, 
will learn to value the socicty of virtuous and enlight- 


‘your minds, when the charms of the person shall 
have lost their power. Hi. M. 


Mrs. Hemans’ Poctry.—There is no place for her 
works in a corrupt state of society; they are flowers 
which can bloom only ina pure and serene air. A 
holiness of character is stamped upon them. The 
spirit of submission toa watchful Providence, and an 
unshaken faith light up every picture of distress.— 
The kindly affections are delineated with sweetness 
and truth. Her poems havea social character; they 
‘belong to the house and the pleasant fireside; and yct 
they are any thing rather than common, What she 
says of Wordsworth, is most true of herself, she is 
as one, 

Who, by somo secret gift of soul or ee, 

Jw evory spot beneath the smiling sun 

Sees where the springs of living waters lie. 
Yet, between Wordsworth and herself, there is this 
important difference; Mrs. Wemans always connects 
the moral interest which she endeavours to awaken, 
with objects of corresponding dignity; while it is the 
pride of Wordsworth to delineate the passions of man 
as they are developed in the ordinary walks of life, 
‘and to abstract the philosophy of human existence 
from the chronicles of a village, and the musings of 
common minds. 


| Miss Mitford's Sketches.—Her pen is more graphie 
than any man or woman that we could@ name. Every 


‘en, They had all died of the plague.” 


, sorry to say, that by far the largest portion of our: stroke is effective; every syllable tells, and almost — 
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every succeeding piece excels its predecessor: The { 


impress of nature and reality is stamped upon her 
scenes and characters. Miss M. has distinguished 

herself by some very graceful poetry, and has at, 
length produced a tragedy which has the rare fortune 

of having deserved to succeed. The powers requi- 

red for the first rank of tragedy, are f the most pecu- 

liar and unfrequent kind, and we feel, at times, high 

gratification in pointing out those things of better 

promise which exhibit the intelligence and talent of 
a writer. Of al writers females are most to be notic- 

ed and admired.” 


Personal attractions may for a time fascinate and 
dazzle the eye, beauty may please but beauty alone 
ean never captivate The lily droops, the rose with- 
ers, and beauty sooner or later must decay; but the 
charms of the mind are imperishabie, they bud and 
bloom in youth and continue to flourish as long as life 
remains; these, and these alone are the charms that 
must for ever captivate. 


THE SILENT WOMAN, 


Madame Reguier, the wife of a law officer at;Mer- 
sailles, while talking in the presence of a numerous 
party, dropped some remarks which were out of 
place, though not very important. Her husband re- 


| primanded her before the whole company, saying, 


«Silence, Madame, you are a fool!” She lived 20 
or 30 years afterwards, and never uttered a word, 
even to her children! A pretended theft was com- 
mitted in her presence, in the hope of taking her by 
surprise, but without effect, and nothing could induce 
her to speak. When her consent was requisite for 


| the marriage of any of her children, she bowed her 


head and signed the contract.—Madam Campan’s 
Journal. 


YRTTZR AT 
PRIZE ESSA. 
Which obtained the premium of Fifty Dollars offered by the 
proprietor of the Philadelphia Album. 


ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 
BY A. G, THOMAS, Esq. 


Of Edgefield Court House, South Carolina. 
It is a matter of much astonishment and regret, 
that the interesting subject of female education 


@ should have felt so little of the influence of that spi- 
Mrit of improvement which so strongly characterizes 
Bthisage. Whilst, in the various departments of physi- 


eal and moral science, scarcely any thing has been 
left unattempted, which might contribute to the com- 
fort or embellishment of human existence, the culti- 
vation of female intellect has been passed by with 
comparative neglect. It is not denied that much has 
been done towards the improvement of modern fe- 
male education; but it has by no means received a 
degree of attention commensurate with its impor- 
tance, and much remains yet to be effected before it 
Bs placed on a level, in that respect, with the other 
It is true, the day ‘is 
long past, when the perfection of female education 
onsisted in learning to cut a garment, or to cook a 
; nutton-chop; or, at most, in a few miserable attain- 


Moments in needle-work, the mechanical drudgery of 


gthe embroidering-frame, where the greatest profi- 


Picnt must have yielded to the superior skill of any 
Sbere-footed Scottish lassie, that sits pent up ina 


br uslin-factory to earn her sixpence a day!—when a 
female’s instruction in reading extended no farther 


M@phan to enable her to spell the Bible intelligibly;— 


When, in pennmanship, it seldom exceeded the acqui- 
; ition of a legible coarse-hand; and when her loftiest 


pespirations in Arithemetic contemplated only the 


rare qualification of being able to check the butch- 
er’s or the grocer’s bills. We certainly ought to be 
thankful that our eyes, in the present day, have nev- 
er loooked upon such bright models of female per- 
fection. 

Yet, although such glaring errors have been ex- 
ploded, and a much more liberal standard introduced, 
it must be acknowledged that too many of the old- 
fashioned prejudices are stil! cherished, even by those 
who lay strong claims to liberality and refinement. 
It is true that, unlike our forefathers of a century 
back, when, beyond her Bible, the reading of the best 
educated lady embraced only a few trashy Romances, 
well bred circles can now listen, with something 
more than bare toleration, to a lady who may ven- 
ture an opinion on history, moral philosophy, or criti- 
cism! but let her beware, as she would avoid the 
pains and penalties which await the character of the 
Blue-stocking,, of betraying theslightest acquaintance 
with any of the natural sciences, or with any lan- 
guage but her vernacular tongue, and last of all, 
with the obnoxious vocabulary of ancient Greece or 
Rome. Sneers and sarcasms await such a one in 
every company. She has renounced the softness and 
the delicacy and the peculiar charm of her sex! By 
showing that she knows something, and has a capa- 
city to learn any thing, she has lost that attribute of 
helplessness and dependence on the ‘lords of creation’ 
which invests the female character with so intense 
an interest. She has stepped from her appropriate 
sphere in the economy of society; she has invaded 
the province of the hardier sex, and not content with 
the undisputed sway of her sex over the minds of 
men in the walks of domestic life, with a bold and 
masculine and encroaching spirit, she is grasping at 


|| the reins of political power, seeking to be equal, nay, 


superior to men, and to lord it over the universe.— 
Such are the anathemas of the prejudiced of both 
sexes, of the envious among the less enlightened of 
her own, or of jealousy among the stupid part of the 
other, which are launched against the female who 
ventures to rise a few degrees above that low stand- 
ard of intelligence which modern prejudice has as- 
signed to the sex. Now, we wish not to do injustice 
to the present times: but what we complain of is, 
that modern improvement has, in this respect, shown 
itself insonsistent. Unlike itself in every other work, 
where its watch-word is “forward!” hereit seems to 
be comparatively stationary, and almost satisfied, for 
the time, with its present attainments. What would 
have been the picture of the modern arts and scien- 
ces, had they been pursued with equal luke-warm- 
ness? In the science of goverament, the world would 
scarcely have made a single advance; and, so far 
from the bright and inspiring picture now presented 
by our free political systems in happy and successful 
operation, a republic would have had scarcely any 
other existence than in the pages of the Utopia.— 
Chemistry would have progressed but a few degrees 
beyond the crude theory whith resolved all matter 
into the original constituents of fire, air, earth and 
water. In manufactures, the tardy operations of hu- 
man labour, unaided by machinery, could scarcely 
have supplied the rapidly increasing demand of soci- 
ety with the productions of the loom. No steam- 
boats would have glided on waters, and the proprie- 
tor of such a vehicle would have been in peril of ha- 
ving his head shaved fora visionary and dangerous 
madman. 

The reflection which most naturally occurs to the 
mind of the inquirer on this subject, is the unreason- 
ableness cf {the distinction so extremely disparaging 
|to woman, which has been made, and ig still main- 


tained between the sexes. Weconfess we could 
never perceive either justice or good sense in this 
unequal system, or why all the reasons drawn from 
the dignity of man’s intellectual nature, or from the 
benign influence of intelligence on individual and so- 
cial happiness, which go to support the liberal edu- 
cation of males, should not be held equally applica- 
ble to the softer sex. It surely cannot be pretended 
that their intellectual natures are inferior to those of 
the other sex, and incapable of equal improvement. 
Such a position would stand rebuked not less by 
courtesy than by universal experience. A host of 
splendid witnesses, the Moores, the De Staels, the 
Edgeworths, the Genlis, and the Wrights of the 
present day, would rise up to overwhelm the advo- 
cate of such an opinion with confusion: transcendant 
intellects, which have disenthralled themselves from 
the trammels and obstructions of the prevailing false 
system, and, through the clouds of error and preju- 
dice which have enveloped them, have burst forth 
upon the world, to enlighten the understanding by 
their philosophy; to captivate the imagination by 
their genius, and to pour the light of a splendid and 
successful vindication on the intellectual character 
of their sex. Much less will it be pretended that 
woman is deficient in ¢aste, as distinguished in popu- 
lar language, from intellect. So far from this, it will 
scarcely be denied, thatin all these endowments, wo- 
man is decidedly superior to the other sex; nay, we 
would rather say, that it was the peculiar gift of her 
sex. It is said of some celebrated painter, (Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, we think,) that he was in the habit of sub- 
jecting his paintings to the criticisms of children; re- 
garding them as the most unerring judges of nature, 
in the productions of the pencil; and so we should 
be inclined to say, woe to that aspirant in any de- 
partment of éaste, who should not carry with him 
the suffrages of the softer sez. His condemnation 
we would consider sealed. That system of educa- 
tion, therefore, is highly unjust and oppressive, which 
robs of their proper privileges those whom nature 
has endowed with such large capacities for intellec- 
tual enjoyment, and which consigns, toa place below 
the sult, those so eminently qualified to octupy the 
highest seatg at the great feast of reason. 

« Sure he who made them with such large discourse; 

Looking beforé and after, gave them not 

This capability and god-like reason, 

To rust in them unused.” 

Intellectual cultivation imparts a charm to the 
character of woman, inevery relation in life in which 
she can be contemplated. It fits the wife for what 
she is designed to be, the great sweetener of exist- 
ence; and qualifies her, by the charms of. intelligent 
conversation, the lively sallies of wit, andthe delight- 
ful exhibitions of taste, to relieve the other sex from 
the weight of those cares, peculiarly incident to their 
pursuits. Who would be satisfied with a companion 
for life, who could entertain him with no other top- 
ics than those connected with the kitchen, the smoke 
house and the larder, the children, the servants, and 
the poultry-yard? with one whom he could not sum- 
mon to share with him, by the wintcr-evening fire- 
side, in the enchantments of an author of genius; 
one who would contemplate the brightest displays of 
intellect with the vacant stare of an idiot, and look 
with a malignant and jealous eye on his books, and 
newspapers, and pamphlets, as objects which gave 
hima distaste for the homely topics of conversation, 
from whichalone her mind could derive any satisfac- 


tion. 
(To be Continued. ] 
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Happiness and Virtue are the twin-sisters of Re- 


ligion—Scott. 
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er icy mount, or ocean’s foaming surte; 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
WOMAN. 
There are, who lightly speak with scornful smiles, 
Of wornan’s faith, of woman’s artful wiles; 
Who call her false in heart, and weak in mind, 
The slave of fashion, and to reason blind. 
She may be such amid the gilded bowers, 
Where changing follies serve to waste the hours; 
But bear her from the giddy world afar, 
And place her lonely, like the evening star, 
And with as bright, as pure, as calm a beam, 
Her milder virtues will serenely gleam: 
(Go, place her by the couch of pale disease, 
And bid her give the feverish pulses ease; 
Say, will she not the task unmurmuring bear, 
To soothe the anguish'd brow with tender care— 
To trim the midnight lamp—and from her eye, 
Though dim with watching, bid soft slumber fly— 
With lightly whisper’d voice, and noiseless tread, 
Glide like an angel round the sick man’s bed— 
With tireless patience watch the speaking eye, 
And all unask’d, his slightest wants supply. 
It is not hers to guide the storm of wan, 
To rule the state, or thunder at the bar, 
It is not hers to captivate the heart, 
With potent eloquence’ resistless art; 
To sit with men in lezislative hall, 
To govern realms, or mark their rise and fall— 
These things are not for her, ‘tis woman’s care 
Alone, to rear the shoots that flourish there; _ 
To list the lisping voice, with joy refined, 
To watch the first unfolding of the mind, 
Tne springing dawn of intellectual day, 
The brighter beam of reason’s perfect ray; 
To wipe the starting tear from childhood’s eye, 
To soothe his little woes, his wants supply, 
To drink of science’ fount, that she may store 
His opening mind with all her gather’ lore, . 
To guard his morals with unceasing care, 
And bend for him the suppliant knee in prayer; 
Then give him, in his fuil and perfect worth, 
To serve the land that smil’d upon his birth. 
Such woman is, and shall proud man forbear, 
The converse of the mind with her to share? 


. No, she with him shall knowledge’ paces scan, 


And be the partner, not the toy of man! : 
‘When smit with ruthless fortune’s adverse gale, 
Ev'n his stern spirit seems at length to quail, 


When all his hopes are wreck’d, his health has flown, - 
Aad strangers claim the lands he call’d his own: 


‘When friends, who flutter’d ’neath his summer sky, 
With brow estranged, his alter’d fortunes fy;— 


_ Then woman, it is thine, with changeless heart, 


In all his wretchedness to bear a part; — 

To quit the scenes thy smiles could once ilhime, 
And sink with him to poverty and gloom; 
To soothe his sorrows, calm his aching head, 
And hang in speechless fondness o’er his bed; 


_ His woes, his wants, his sufferings to share, 
rr Paine alter'd lot, without one plaint te bear, 


Po lock thy silent sorrows in thy breast, 


~ And smile, as thou wert wont, in days more blest, 
is steps to follow to carth’s furthest 
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With hopes of better days his heart to cheer, 

And when they smile, to shed thy first fond tear. 
Such changing faith is woman’s, cdnstant still, 
Through cach reversing seene-ef good-and ill. 
‘Wren man tx crush’d: by storms'that o'er him roll,. 


Thea rises wo.nan’s timid, shrinking souk 


| scrub as much as 


% 


Pain, peril, want, she fearlessly will bear, ba 
To dash from man the cup of dark despair; 

And only asks for all her tireless zeal, 

L To share his fate, whate’er he feels to feel, 

To breathe in his fond arms her latest breath, 
And murmur out the lov’d one’s name in death. 


TO A FRIEND. | 
| BY MRS. MUZZY. 
Oh! let the tie at once be broken 
That binds our hearts, if break it must; 
Better destroy a cherish’d token, 
Than see it moulder into dust. 
I'd rather pluck the fairest flower 
And to the winds its beauties strew, 
(Though I had watch’d it many an hour,) 
‘Than sce it wither where it grew. 


as 


I'd rather say at once farewell, 
We part, and we shall meet no more, - 
Than daily dread that parting knell, 
And hear it daily o’er and o’er. 


I cannot bear, from day to day, 

To watch the death of pure, warm feeling; 
See the soul’s sunsbine fade away, 

While apathy its life is stealing. 
I cannot bear the altered eye, 


Whose hurried glance speaks hearts estranged; 
Or brook the cold, polite reply— 


The words the same, the tone how changed! 
Yes! let the tie at once be broken 
That hound our hearts, since break it must: 
- Better destroy a cherished token, ‘ 
‘Than see it moulder into dust. 


THE BEE. 
“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowsrs.”” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er conld we miaa it 
Ipiite’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to ebicit, 

As bees gather eweets from the meanest of flowers 


Ata party in Phiadelphia, not long ago, was a 
young lady from B - In thecourse of the 
evening conversation became slack and a pause of a 
few moments became unavoidable.. A gentleman 
broke silence by observing, “ awful pause” The 
poor girl, who thought the observation was meant 
for her, spoke up rather pertly;—* well, I guess, you 
would have awful Ky too if you should wash and 

or 


HYMEN’S BALL. 
Hy men afforded a ball 
On the outside of his castle; 
Some count it Happiness Hail, 
Others account it 2 bastile. 


Be that as it may in a trice, 
Dancing we had and hilarity; 
Hearts that were bound up in ice 
Melted to amorous charity— 


Coyness grew into festivity, 
Pairs as they whirled out of breath,, 
Waltzed themselves into captivity. 


Crowds to the castle (no more 
Single to pine and to pout again 
Flocked—and behind them the rfl 
Was shut that lets nobody out again. 


| Beauty looked smiling on Faith, 


Stunned us it slammed on them, some 
__ Looked rather sheepish, I’m vexed to say, 
But for one face. that was glum, 
Twenty brightened with ecstacy. 


Chorus. 
Wedlock’sa glorious thing, 
Blessings be on the beginning ot, 
Should your neck break with the: stridg, 
Sweet is at least the springing ot, 


Fhe single speechet Parrot.—Thiere is an Rastern 
story of a person who taught his parrot to repeat 
ly these words: ‘* What doubt is there of that?” He 
carried it to market for sale, fixing the pri¢e at 100 
rupces. A Mogulasked the parrot, ‘‘ Are you worth 
100 rupees?” The parrot answered, ‘ What doubt 
is there ‘of that?” The Mogul was delighted, and 
bought the bird: He soon found out that this was all 
it could say. Ashamed now of his bargain, he said 


4 


nolds. Greénsbw'g, F. G. Cope. 


go himself, 1 was a fool to buy this’bird.*\ The par- 


rot exclaimed, as usual,** What doubt is there of 
that?” 


Laconie Epistles.—When Lord tan away 
with one of the maids of honour, he promised the Duke 
of Dorset, who helped her into the post chaiké, to 
write him from the first stage. ‘The returning stage 
accordingly brought the Duke the following letter: 
‘“‘T am the happiest dog alive. 
Yours, Euston.” 
At Gretna-Gzeen, Euston received this ansWer 
from the Duke: *- 
‘Every dog has his day. 
Dorset.” 


The following address from the mayor, to queen 
Elizabeth, is a model of simplicity and elegance.— 
Her majesty’s answer is in the same spirit, and can- 
not be objected to on any other ground, than its be- 
ing borrowed from that to which it is a reply. 

We men of Coventry, are very glad to see 
» Your gracious majesty; Good Lord! how fair you be! 
Answer. 

My gracious majesty, is very glad to see 

You men of Coventry: Good Lord what fools you be! 

I? It were well if all authors of fulsome addresses 
could receive such candid answers. } fa 

On Sterne’s entering the coffee-room at York, a 
Mr. A. staring him full in the face, said, he hated a 
parson; upon which Sterne said, ** And so,'sir, does 
my dog, for as soon as I put on my gown and cas- 
sock, he fallsa barking.” “ Indeed,” replies A ** how 
long has he done so?” “ Ever sifice he was a puppy, 
sir,” answered Sterne, “ and I still look upon him as 
one.” 


A young lad in one of our Seminaries of learning 
who was not over and above fond of study, mana- 
ged to leave school every day an hour before it was 
out. The master suspected he did not obtain per- ¢ 
mission from his parents, and told him that unless he 
brought a line from them in future he should keep 
himin. On the following day when, as usual; he 
wanted permisssion to go home, the master asked him 
if he had brought a Jine? Yes! was his answer; and 
putting his hand intg his pocket he took out, and gave 
him a—fish Fine. 


AGENTS FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


District of Colum ia. 
Wushingion City, E. F. Brown. Al- 
eweandria, Daniel Bryan.. 


Virginia. 
Rithmond, C.J. Selden. Wiacher 
ter, S. H. Davis. Charlotla Court- 


oshire. house, T. S. Morton. Wheeling, 

N M’Clare, Recoon Ferd, R. Striagtes- 

low. Farmritte, F. ¥. Morton. Peters 


Boston, W.L. Lewin, Mendon, W. 1). Harrow. Dattletown, J. Mo 
Hastings, /ittefieid, Henry Strong. | werth. 
Rhode Island. 
Naeport,R.P Lee, Providence, th 
and Parmenter, Westeriy; J. Maxson, 


ville, T. KB. Peter. Predericksdurg,4- 


Carolina. 


Rocky Springs, J. Watson. Lonee- 
borough, P. Raymond. Newbern, 


ile, T. Andrews. "Thomas Watson. Beaufort, Isaac Heb 
Serre Connecticut, ‘ lon. Raleieh, P. W. Dawd. 
Neo Haven, Maltby pad Co. Torrin SN. Carolina. 


Uuntingdon,Samuel, Camden, P. Thornton. Penareton, 
New York, White. Monticello, Capt. J. Haw kiss. 
Mew York; Librarian Mercantile Fork Carey. 
brary. Aurord, L. Ewer. Syracuse, J. 
Wiiliamson. Rrownedle, G. Brown. | MilledgerNie, T. F Green. St. Marye, 
Rochester, A. Reynolds. Conandargua,| 1. W. Bessent. Sparta, 5, Rodger, 
Sibley. Agon, G. Hasmer, Salma, | Poielton, $.H. Burnett. Mount Zien, 
W. Clarke. Middlebury, H.G,Walker. | Dr. Gilbert. 
Cold Springs, L. R. Andrews, Ciwego 
Village, Sweet. Buffuioe, Editor 
aylor. Florence, A. B. Hubbell, 


| 
New Jersey. title, J. L. Ewing, Claydorne, Themes 
Grange, J, M. Lindsay. dllowaystown, Eastman. 
W. W. Wood. Kentucky. 


cnnsylvania. Spring ficld, L, 4. M’Henty. Ports, 
Doylestown, Editor of Patriot. Eliza- | J. Paton, Jr, Lonisvtie, G Prey. 
beth, 8: Walkep. Piteturg, Editor of | Leaington, T. Bell. Havdinsburg, 
Stasesman. Jersey Shore, M. M’Rey- | Pennings. Petersburg. H. 


Alabama. 
Lindon, J. Mitchel. 


Ohio. Cynthiana, A. Broadwell. 
Mitford, W. Gabriel. Cincinnati, E. C. W. Corwin. Bartistoiwn, I. M’Mick 
P. Langdon. . Morgan, J.D. Hawie | 

Covepa,C. P.Rrowman. Cleveland, J. ennessee. 
Kelley. Athens, J- Jenkius. heille, J. Aertson. 


J. Garam. Jackger, 
ie, 8. Hendcrron,. Nee-| Miller. | Prevden, ri 
Bayde lestawn, {ria é 
Mount Solus, L. Lindsay. Pert @ur 
Wilmington, Joseph Scott. {| bon, 
Cumberland Vermillionville, 8. Kevin. Clintoa, 
‘jana. Marburyoine, W. Marvary. 


Baltimore, J. H. Naff. Priestfora, 11. | Francisvule, Postmaster. 


Subscriptions received by Mr. Simpson, 66 Chestnet-strect. 
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